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THE  FARM  FOOD  MARKETING  BILL  l/ 


The  bill  for  marketing  domestic  farm- 
originated  food  products  to  civilian  con- 
sumers in  this  country  was  $4104  billion 
in  1961,  up  about  2  percent  from  I960, 
compared  with  an  average  annual  increase 
of  5  percent  for  the  period  since  1950 
(table  4).  The  bill  has  risen  by  almost 
three-fourths  in  the  11  years  since  1950. 
Increases  in  volume  of  marketings  and  in 
marketing  costs  per  unit  of  product  have 
contributed    almost     equally   to   this    rise0 

The  total  marketing  bill  is  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  assembling,  transporting, 
processing,  wholesaling,  and  retailing 
domestic  farm-grown  foods  bought  by  ci- 
vilians in  this  country.  It  is  the  difference 
between  total  civilian  expenditures  for 
these  foods  and  payments  to  farmers  -- 
the  farm  value  --  for  the  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  farm  products,,  Explicitly  omitted 
are  foods  exported,  used  for  nonfood  pur- 
poses, and  withheld  from  sale  by  farm 
families  for  their  own  use.  An  estimate 
of  the  higher  retail  cost  of  foods  purchased 
in  meals  eaten  away  fromhome  is  included 
in  the  marketing  biLL  2/ 

Receipts  by  farmers  for  the  farm  equiv- 
alent of  the   same  foods  advanced  slightly, 


to  $20. 8  billion,  last  year.  Since  1950, 
receipts  by  farmers  have  risen  much  less 
than  the  marketing  billc  Increased  volume 
of  products  marketed  has  brought  about 
the  net  gain  in  receipts  for  the  period,  as 
farm  prices  have  dropped  about  6  percent 
since  1950, 

The  part  of  total  civilian  expenditures 
for  domestic  farm-originated  foods  that 
was  paid  for  marketing  services  (the  mar- 
keting bill)  increased  from  58  percent  of 
the    total    in    1950    to    67   percent    in    1961. 

Consumers  spent  $62.2  billion  for  farm- 
food  products  in  1961  --  about  2  percent 
more  than  in  I960.  These  expenditures 
rose  less  than  the  marketing  bill  and  less 
than  their  annual  average  increase  of  4 
percent  for  1950-61.  Small  increases 
both  in  retail  prices  and  in  volume  mar- 
keted contributed  to  the  rise.  Since  1950, 
total  civilian  expenditures  for  domestic 
farm  foods  have  risen  by  one-half;  approx- 
imately one-third  of  the  increase  is  attri- 
butable to  changes  in  price,  two-thirds  to 
changes  in  volume  of  products  and  ser- 
vices. 


Marketing  Charges  and  Volume  Components  of  the  Marketing  Bill 


The  advance  in  the  marketing  bill  from 
1950  to  1961  resulted  from  a  rise  of  about 
one-third  in  volume  of  products  marketed 
and  a  rise  of  about  the  same  proportion 
in   marketing  charges  per  unit  of  product. 


From  1  960  to  1  961,  volume  and  unit  mar- 
keting charges  increased  less  than  the 
annual  average  rise  since  1950,  as  did  the 
total  marketing  bill. 


Y]  Prepared  by  Jeannette  Findlay,  statistical  assistant,  Marketing  Economics 
Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 

2/  Another  estimate  of  marketing  charges  --  the  farm=retail  marketing  bill  --  is 
for  the  same  total  quantity  of  food  products,  but  assumes  that  all  are  sold  at  the 
retail  store  level.     It  is  considered  further  in  a  later  section  of  this  article. 
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Table  k. —  The  total  marketing  "bill,  farm  value,  and  consumer  expenditures  for  domestic 
products  bought  by  civilians,  United  States,  1929-61 


irra  food 


Year 


Total 

marketing 

bill  1/ 


Farm 
value 


Civilian 
expendi- 
tures 
for  farm 
foods 


Year 


!   Total. 
) marketing 
'.  bill  1/ 


1  arm 

value 


Civilian 
expendi- 
tures 
for  farm 
foods 


1929 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
193^ 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

19^0 
19^1 
I9I+2 
19^3 
19^ 
19^5 
19>+6 
19^7 


Billion 
dollars 

9-7 

9-9 

7.5 
7-3 
7-5 
7-3 
8.2 
8.1 
8J+ 
8.6 


9-1 
9.9 

U.7 
12.6 
13.3 

18.3 

20.7 


Billion 

dollars 

7.2 

6.k 

3.h 
3-6 

5.0 
5.8 
6.0 
5.2 
5.2 

5.6 

7.1 

9-3 

11.  k 

11.6 
12.6 
15.7 
18. 7 


Billion 
dollars 

16.9 

16.3 
13.3 
10.9 
10.9 
12.1 
12.6 

ii+.o 

ll+.l 

13.6 

13.8 

14.7 

17.0 
21.0 
23.8 

2k.k 

26.8 
33-5 
39. ^ 


19^8 
I9I+9 


19^7-^9  av. 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


1957-59  av.. 


1960  .. 

1961  2 

1962  .. 


Billion 

i.ollars 

22.9 
23-9 

22.5 

23.9 
26.1+ 
28.3 
29.2 
30.0 

32. : 
33-7 
35.2 
36.8 
39-2 

37-1 

1+0.5 
1+1.1+ 


Billion 

dollars 

19.3 
16.9 

18.3 

17.6 
20.0 
19.8 
19.1 
18  A 
18.3 
18.7 
19.5 
20.8 

20. : 

20.1 

20.7 
20.8 


Billion 

dollars 

1+2.2 
^0.8 

1+0.8 

H.5 

1+6.1+ 
1+8.1 
1+8.3 

48.1+ 

50.3 
52.1+ 

5I+.7 
57-6 
59-2 

57-2 

61.2 
62.2 


1/  Difference  between  civilian  expenditures  and  farm  value  except  that  Federal  processor  taxes 
have  been  deducted  for  1933-35  and  allowences  for  Federal  Government  payments  to  processors  have 
been  added  for  191+3-^6.      Data  for  1930  and  1952-60  have  been  revised. 

2/   Preliminary. 


Estimates   in  this   -cable   do  not  cover.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  because   of  inadeouate  data. 


Rising  Unit  Marketing  Charges 

The  rise  in  unit  marketing  charges  re- 
flected mainly  increases  since  1950  in 
wage  rates,  transportation  charges,  and 
prices  for  machinery,  equipment,  fuel, 
containers,  packaging  materials,  and  other 
purchases  by  marketing  firms,  and  taxes, 
rents,  and  other  costs.  Profits,  before 
taxes,  per  unit  of  product  marketed  fluc- 
tuated from  year  to  year.  In  1  960,  profits 
per  unit  were  almost  the  same  as  in  1950, 
but  they  fell  about  5  percent  last  year 
(table  6). 


Some  of  the  rise  in  unit  marketing 
charges  resulted  from  increases  in  mar- 
keting operations  per  unit  of  product  mar= 
keted.  More  operations  are  performed 
within  the  marketing  system  now  than  a 
decade  ago.  Operations  previously  per- 
formed by  the  farmer  or  left  for  the  con- 
sumer have  been  shifted  to  the  marketing 
system.  Farm  processing  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts has  become  of  minor  importance, 
for  example.  Foods  are  available  to  the 
housewife  in  stages  of  preparation  in- 
creasingly closer  to  "ready  to  eat." 
Home  canning  has  decreased  in  impor- 
tance.    On  the  other  hand,  some  marketing 
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Table  5-  --Labor,  transportation,  corporate  profits,  and  other  costs  for  marketing  farm  food 

products,  United  States,  1939-61  l/ 


Year 


Labor  2/ 


Bail  and 
truck 
transpor- 
tation 3/ 


Corporate  profits  4/ 


Before 
taxes 


After 

income 

taxes 


Other  5/ 


Total 

marketing 

bill 


1939 

19^0 

I94i 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

19^9 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1957-59  av. 

i960  6/ 

1961  bj 


Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

4.2 

1.0 

0.3 

0-3 

3-1 

8.6 

4.5 

1.1 

.4 

•3 

3-1 

9.1 

4.9 

1.2 

.6 

.U 

3-2 

9-9 

5-3 

1.0 

.8 

.4 

k.e 

11-7 

5-4 

1.0 

1.1 

.5 

5.1 

12.6 

6.0 

1.1 

1.1 

•  5 

5-1 

13.3 

6.6 

1-3 

1.1 

•  5 

5-9 

l4.9 

8.3 

1.6 

1.7 

l.l 

6.7 

18.3 

9-7 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

7-5 

20.7 

10.8 

2.2 

1.3 

.8 

8.6 

22.9 

11.3 

2.3 

1-3 

•  7 

9.0 

23.9 

11.8 

2.6 

1.6 

.9 

7-9 

23.9 

12.5 

2.6 

1-3 

.6 

10.0 

26.4 

13.3 

3.0 

1.4 

.6 

10.6 

28.3 

l4.l 

3.2 

1-5 

•  7 

10.4 

29.2 

l4.8 

3-3 

1.5 

•  7 

10.4 

30.0 

15.1 

3.2 

1.8 

•9 

11.9 

32.0 

15.8 

3.5 

1.8 

•  9 

12.6 

33-7 

16.3 

3.6 

1.8 

.8 

13.5 

35.2 

16.7 

3-9 

1.8 

.8 

l4.4 

36.8 

±7.4 

4.1 

2.0 

•  9 

15.7 

39.2 

16.8 

3-9 

1.8 

•  9 

14.6 

37-1 

18.4 

4.1 

2.1 

1.0 

15.9 

40.5 

18.9 

4.3 

2.0 

1.0 

16.2 

4l.4 

l/  For  domestic  farm  foods  bought  by  civilian  consumers. 

2/  Does  not  include  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  intercity  for-hire  transportation. 

3/  Includes  charges  for  the  protective  services,  heating  and  refrigeration;  does  not,  include 
local  hauling;  charges  for  intercity  transportation  by  water  and  air  are  a  part  of  the  "other" 
or  residual  component  of  the  marketing  bill. 

k/   Does  not  include  profits  of  unincorporated  firms  or  firms  engaged  in  intercity  transportation. 

5/  Residual  component;  includes  other  costs  such  as  fuel,  electric  power,  containers,  packaging 
materials,  air  and  water  transportation,  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  taxes  other  than  those  on 
income,  and  noncorporate  profits. 

6/  Preliminary. 
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Table   6. — Average  hourly  earnings    and  labor   costs,    profits,    and  marketing   charges   per 
unit  of  product  for  marketing  farm  -    products,    United  States,    1939-61  l/ 


(index  numbers  1957-59  =  100 ) 


Year 


1939 

19^0 
19U1 

191+2 

19^3 
191+1+ 
19^5 
19^6 

19^7 
19^8 

19U9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


1957-59  av 

I960 

1961  6/... 


Hourly 

Unit 

p. 

earnings 

labor  cost 

3/ 

Befoi 

.  .  .  . 

23 

H 

29 

1+1 

31 

1+'+ 

35 

k6 

37 

1+8 

ko 

52 

^3 

55 

50 

63 

57 

73 

62 

82 

65 

81+ 

69 

85 

:    73 

91 

77 

92 

82 

95 

86 

97 

83 

95 

:    92 

95 

91 

98 

100 

101 

10° 

101 

100 

100 

103 

10l+ 

112 

10'+ 

Profit  per  unit  of 
product  hj 


before  taxes 'After  taxes 


Unit 
rketing 

charges  5/ 


31 

32 

^9 
68 

33 

89 

83 

119 

10'+ 

89 
87 

103 
90 
89 
9h 
88 

103 

102 

99 

93 
103 

100 

106 

101 


52 

50 
65 

70 

32 

78 
78 
157 
139 
112 
109 

126 
37 
33 
91 
36 

106 

10'+ 
97 
93 

10'+ 

100 

107 
102 


^5 

kk 
kk 

k9 
52 
53 
53 
59 
71 
77 
79 

78 
8k 

33 

39 

90 

92 

93 

97 

101 

102 

100 

103 
105 


1/  For  domestic  farm-produced  foods  bought  by  civilian  consumers  in  this  country. 

2/  Hourly  earnings  estimated  by  dividing  total  labor  cost  by  total  man-hours  for  all 
workers.   These  data  include  proprietors  and  family  workers  not  receiving  stated  re- 
muneration and  workers  engaged  in  intercity  rail  and  truck  transportation. 

3/  Unit  labor  cost  is  the  quotient  of  the  indexes  of  total  labor  cost  and  of  volume 
of  farm  food  products  marketed  to  civilian  consumers.   The  index  of  farm  food  products 
marketed  was  constructed  by  weighting  the  quantities  sold  by  19l+7-^9  average  retail 
prices. 

kj   Profit  per  unit  of  product  is  the  quotient  of  the  index  of  total  corporate  profits 
from  marketing  farm  foods  produced  and  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  the  index  of 
the  volume  of  farm  food  products  marketed. 

5/  Calculated  from  annual  average  spreads  between  retail  cost  of  a  constant  market 
basket  of  farm  food  products  and  payments  received  by  farmers  for  equivalent  farm  pro- 
ducts; margin  hat>  be  .n  adjusted  for  subsidies  to  marketing  firms.   The  farm-retail 
spreads  are  published  in  this  Situation,  table  1. 

6/  Preliminary. 
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services,  such  as  milk  delivery  to  homes, 
have  been  reduced.  Self-service  and  pack- 
aging in  units  of  purchase  have  replaced 
many  retail  food  store  clerks;  home  de- 
livery has  largely  become  the  customer's 
responsibilityc  Technological  advances 
have  provided  some  services  formerly  not 
available.  Thus,  the  net  marketing  charge 
is  the  result  of  several  changes  which  have 
partially  offset  each  other. 

Expansion  in  Volume 


the  one-third  rise  in  volume  of  products 
marketed  through  1961,  An  increase  in 
consumer  incomes,  movement  of  popula- 
tion off  farms,  increasing  use  of  purchased 
foods  by  farm  as  well  as  nonfarm  families, 
and  reduction  of  direct  retailing  by  farm- 
ers also  operated  to  place  more  food  for 
civilian  consumption  in  the  marketing  sys- 
tem. 


A     21     percent    increase    in   the    civilian 
population  since   1950  accounted  for  part  of 


Cost  and  Profit  Components  of  the  Total  Marketing  Bill 


The  labor,  transportation,  and  corporate 
profits  components  of  the  marketing  bill 
can  be  estimated  separately.  All  other 
costs     are     included    in   a    residual    group, 

Labor  Costs 

Labor  costs  for  marketing  domestic 
farm  foods  to  civilian  consumers  were 
estimated  at  about  $19  billion  in  1961 
(table  5),  These  costs  are  the  largest 
single  component  of  the  marketing  bill, 
46  percent  in  1961  and  49  percent  in 
1950,  They  have  risen  in  the  aggregate 
every     year      since      1939c  Since     1950, 

annual  increases  in  total  labor  costs 
have  averaged  4  percent.  The  change 
from  I960  to  1961  was  smaller  than 
average.  In  1961,  labor  costs  totaled 
60  percent  more  than  in  1950, 

The  labor  cost  component  includes 
wages  and  salaries  paid  by  assemblers, 
processors,  wholesalers,  and  retailers 
(including  eating  places),  and  imputed 
payments  to  proprietors  and  family  work- 
ers, 3/  It  also  includes  tips,  supplements 
such  as  social  insurance,  workmen' s  com- 
pensation, and  other  "fringe  benefits," 
It  does  not  include  labor  costs  of  trans- 
portation firms. 


Increases  in  the  quantity  of  foods  pass- 
ing through  the  marketing  system  were 
responsible  for  about  three-fifths  of  the 
increase  in  labor  costs  from  1950  to 
1961,  Rising  labor  costs  per  unit  of 
product,  largely  the  result  of  mounting 
wage  rates  and  supplements,  contributed 
the  remaining  two-fifths. 

Hourly  earnings  of  food  marketing  work- 
ers were  62  percent  above  the  1950  level 
in  1961  and  rose  4  percent  from  I960 
to  1961  (table  6),  But  productivity  in- 
creased such  that  fewer  man-hours  were 
required  per  unit  of  product;  thus  unit 
labor  costs  did  not  rise  as  much  as 
hourly  earnings.  The  1961  average  unit 
labor  cost  was  22  percent  above  that  for 
1950  and  averaged  the  same  as  in  I960, 
though  hourly  earnings  increased  last 
year. 

Transportation 


The  intercity  transportation  bill  repre- 
sents    total     charges     by     railroads     and 
motor     carriers     for     hauling     the     farm 
food    products    covered    by   the    marketing 
bill.     This  transportation  bill  is  estimated 


3/  Many  establishments  that  handle  farm  food  products  also  handle  nonfarm  foods 
and  other  products.  Their  total  labor  cost,  therefore,  cannot  be  included  in  these 
estimates.  In  general,  the  proportion  included  is  the  percentage  of  the  establishment  s 
total  sales  or  output  represented  by  farm  food  products. 
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at  S403  billion  in  1961,  up  5  percent 
from  I960  (table  5),  The  rise  resulted 
mainly  from  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  products  hauledc  Rail  rates  for  food 
products  averaged  slightly  lower  last 
year  than  in  I960,  Available  information 
indicates  that  motor  carriers'  rates  were 
about     the      same      in      1961      as      in     I960, 

The     transportation    bill     increased     in 
most   years    from    1950    to    1961,     In  1961, 
it    was     about    two-thirds    higher    than    in 
1950,        This     rise    was    caused    by   higher 
rates,  increased  volume,  and  longer  hauls, 

Corporate  Profits 

Profits  before  taxes  of  corporate  food 
marketing  firms  declined  slightly  in  1961 
from  the  record  level  in  1960  (table  5), 
These  profits  were  25  percent  higher 
in  1961  than  in  1950,  They  dropped  to 
a  postwar  low  in  1951„  Between  1951 
and  1955,  profits  before  taxes  increased 
by  nearly  two-fifths,  then  leveled  off  in 
1956-58o  They  increased  again  in  1959 
and  I960. 

As  in  most  recent  years,  corporate 
profits  after  taxes  in  1961  were  about 
half  as  large  as  profits  before  taxes. 
In  1961,  profits  after  taxes  were  11  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1950, 

Profits  before  taxes  represented  about  5 
percent  of  the  marketing  bill  in  1961,  a 
little  lower  than  the  7  percent  in  1950, 
During  the  last  decade,  this  percentage 
fluctuated    between    4,8     and    5,6    percent. 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes  per  unit 
of  food  moving  through  the  marketing 
system  dropped  from  106  (1957-59-100) 
in  I960  to  101  in  1961  and  were  6  percent 
lower  in  1961  than  in  1950  (table  6), 
From  1950  to  1961,  the  index  of  profits 
before  taxes  per  unit  varied  between  88 
in  1954  and  108  in  1950,  The  record 
high  was  119  in  1946,  Profits  after 
taxes  per  unit  of  product  in  1961  were 
down     19    percent    from    the     1950    level. 


In  1958,  corporations  accounted  for  90 
percent  of  the  value  added  by  food  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Corporate  es- 
tablishments accounted  for  54  percent 
of  sales  in  retail  food  stores  and  34 
percent  of  sales  by  eating  places.  In 
the  wholesale  food  trade,  corporations 
contributed  66  percent  of  total  sales, 
Thus,  corporations  received  most  of  the 
profits  earned  from  marketing  the  prod- 
acts  covered  by  the  marketing  bill. 

Profits  of  Leading  I  ood  Marketing  Cor- 
porations,-- Profits  (after  taxes  on  income  ) 
of  45  leading  food  manufacturing  cor- 
porations were  2,3  percent  of  sales  in 
1961  compared  with  2,4  percent  in  I960 
(table  7),  This  was  the  first  decrease 
in  the  profit  =  sales  ratio  since  1957,  The 
ratios  of  7  baking  companies  and  11  meat 
packers  declined  rather  sharply  in  1961, 
while  the  ratio  of  a  group  of  9  miscel- 
laneous food  manufacturing  companies 
increased  slightly.  Profits  as  a  per  = 
centage  of  sales  of  8  leading  retail  food 
chains  averaged  the  same  in  1961  as 
in  I960,  This  ratio  has  not  changed  since 
1957. 

As  a  percentage  of  stockholders'  equity, 
profits  (after  taxes)  of  50  leading  food 
manufacturing  corporations  declined  from 
I960  to  1961,  Again  the  ratios  of  8 
baking  companies  and  11  meat  packers 
declined  the  most,  while  the  ratio  of  the 
9  miscellaneous  food  manufacturing  com- 
panies increased  a  little,  Profts  of  the 
8  retail  food  chains  amounted  to  11,3 
percent  of  stockholders'  equity  in  1961, 
down  from  12,5  percent  in  1960,  During 
the  1950's,  the  highest  profit  percentage 
was  achieved  by  these  chains  in  1957; 
since  then,  the  percentage  has  declined 
steadily. 

Other    Costs    and  Noncorporate   Profits  4/ 

Other  costs  and  noncorporate  profits, 
the  residual  group  in  the  marketing  bill, 
amounted  to  $16,2  billion  in  1961  com- 
pared  with    $15,9    billion    in  I960  and  $7,9 


4/    This    section   and   the    estimates  in  table  8  were  prepared  by  William  T3  Wesson, 
agricultural    economist,    Marketing    Economics    Division,  Economic   Research  Service 
USDA, 
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7  • — Net  profits  (less  provision  for  taxes  on  income)  as  percentage  of  stockholders'  equity 
and  as  percentage  of  sales,  leading  food  and  tobacco  companies,  1935-61 


Food  processing  companies 

5 
wholesale 

food 

8 
retail 

Year 

;    8 
baking 
companies 

7 
grain  mill 

11 

5 

10 

dairy 

:    9 
:  miscel- 
:  laneous 

50 

5 
tobacco 

products 
companies 

meat 
packers 

canning 
companies 

products 
companies 

:  food 
companies 

1/ 

companies 
combined 

distribu- 
tors 

food 

chains 

companies 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Profits 

as  percentage  of  stockholders 

equity  2/ 

Average 

1935-39  ... 

8.1 

9-7 

3-6 

5-6 

7-9 

9-8 

7-2 



8.k 

13.9 

191+0-1^  .  .  . 

:    8.7 

9-6 

J.k 

8.6 

10.5 

9-3 

8.9 

--- 

8.5 

11-5 

I945-U9  . . . 

:   15-9 

13.8 

J.k 

11.0 

13.5 

11-9 

11.  k 

17.0 

15-5 

12.9 

1950  .. 

15.8 

13.  h 

5.9 

15.  u 

13.3 

12.6 

11-5 

10.0 

1U.0 

13.5 

1951  •• 

•   11.9 

11.0 

5.0 

6.9 

10.3 

9-0 

3.5 

9-h 

10.1 

9-9 

1952  .. 

12. 1* 

11.0 

3-7 

7-5 

9-9 

9.0 

8.2 

5.8 

10.0 

9-5 

1953  •• 

12.7 

10.7 

6.6 

6.6 

11.1 

9-3 

9-2 

7.6 

11.  u 

10.1 

195^  •• 

11.9 

12.1+ 

2.7 

7.8 

12.2 

9-9 

8.9 

7-5 

11.3 

10.6 

1955  •• 

.... 

12.0 

12.4 

6.5 

10.1 

12.0 

10. 1* 

10.2 

6.7 

11.2 

12.0 

1956  .. 

12.2 

11.7 

6.9 

8.2 

12.1 

11.2 

10.3 

7.6 

13.1 

12.1 

1957  •• 

12.6 

12.8 

3-9 

5-9 

11.8 

11.  k 

9-6 

7.6 

l)+.2 

12.8 

1958  .. 

.... 

11.7 

13.^ 

k.  2 

a.k 

11.5 

12.5 

10.2 

9-7 

13.8 

Ik. 6 

1959  •• 



11.8 

11.7 

J.k 

8.2 

11-3 

12.6 

10.6 

8.1 

12.9 

1U.8 

I960' 

11.7 

11.8 

5-9 

8.5 

10.8 

12.6 

10.3 

10.1 

12.5 

1^.8 

1961  1/ 

9-5 

y 

k.2 

y 

10.2 

13.0 

9.8 

7-6 

11-3 

llj.,8 

Food  processing 

companies 

5 
wholesale 
food 

8 
retail 

7 

h 
grain  mill 

11 

k 

10 
dairy 

:    9 

miscel- 
•  laneous 

^5 

5 
tobacco 

baking 

products 

meat 

canning 

products 

food 

companies 

distribu- 

food 

companies 

companies . 

companies 

packers 

companies 

companies 

companies 
1/ 

combined 

tors 

chains 

Profit 

,s  as  percentage  of  £ 

.ales 

Average 

1935-39  ... 

6.9 

3-8 

0.9 

3-1 

3-1 

8.6 

3-0 



1.5 

9-1 

19^0-i+if  . . . 

k.6 

3-0 

1.3 

3.h 

2.9 

6.3 

2.6 

... 

1.1 

5-7 

19IJ.5-49  ... 

k.8 

3-1 

1.0 

k.l 

2.8 

5.2 

2.k 

1.7 

l.k 

k.6 

1950  .. 

k.9 

3-1 

.8 

5.3 

3-2 

5-3 

2.5 

1.2 

1-3 

5-1 

1951  •• 

3-5 

2.3 

.6 

2.5 

2.2 

3-7 

1.7 

1.1 

•  9 

3-8 

1952  .. 

3-6 

2.5 

.k 

2.7 

2.1 

3.6 

1.6 

•  7 

.8 

3-k 

1953  •• 

3.5 

2.5 

.8 

2.3 

2.3 

3-6 

1-9 

1.0 

1.0 

3.8 

195^  •• 

3-5 

2.9 

•  3 

2.8 

2.6 

3-8 

1-9 

1.0 

1.0 

h.3 

1955  •• 

3^ 

3.1 

.8 

3.6 

2.6 

k.O 

2.2 

•9 

1.0 

k.9 

1956  .. 

3-k 

2.9 

.8 

2.9 

2.6 

k.O 

2.2 

1.0 

1.1 

5.0 

1957  •• 

3-k 

3-^ 

.5 

2.2 

2.6 

k.l 

2.1 

•  9 

1.2 

5.2 

1958  . . 

3.4 

3-7 

•  5 

3-0 

2.6 

k.3 

2.2 

1.2 

1.2 

5-7 

1959  •• 

3-3 

3-2 

•  9 

3-0 

2.6 

k.3 

2.k 

1.1 

1.2 

5.8 

i960 : 

3.2 

3-h 

.8 

3-2 

2.6 

k.k 

2.k 

1.2 

1.2 

5-9 

1961  1/  •  .  .  : 

2.7 

y 

•  5 

y 

2.5 

h.5 

2.3 

•  9 

1.2 

6.0 

l/  Includes  sugar  and  corn  refining  companies,  processors  of  vegetable  oils,  and  companies  manufacturing 
a  wide  variety  of  packaged  foods.   2/  Ratio  of  net  profits  to  average  of  stockholders'  equity  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  year.   Stockholders'  equity  is  excess  of  total  balance  sheet  assets  over  liabilities. 
3J   Preliminary,  kj .  Not  available. 


Compiled  from  Moody's  Industrial  Manual"  and  company  annual  reports. 
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billion  in  1950  (table  5)„  This  component 
accounted  for  about  39  percent  of  the 
marketing  bill  in  1961  and  33  percent 
in  1950o  It  includes  costs  of  fuel,  electric 
power,  containers,  packaging  materials, 
intercity  transporation  other  than  by  rail 
and  truck,  advertising,  depreciation,  in- 
terest, taxes  (other  than  Federal  income), 
rent,  repairs,  and  other  items  not  in- 
cluded in  the  rail  and  trucktransportation, 
labor,  and  corporate  profits  components. 
The  other  costs  component  also  includes 
profits  of  noncorporate  firms. 

It  has  been  possible  to  estimate  some 
of  the  individual  items  included  in  the 
other  costs  component  for  1947-49  and 
I960  (table  8).  These  items  amounted 
to  $5.3  billion  in  I960  or  152  percent 
greater  than  the  1947-49  average  of  $2.1 
billion0  The  total  of  these  items  in  I960 
was  about  13  percent  of  the  marketing 
bill  and  33  percent  of  other  costs  and 
noncorporate  profits.  The  most  signi- 
ficant of  these  cost  items,  in  terms  of 
magnitude,  were  advertising  and  depre- 
ciation,, In  I960  each  item  amounted  to 
about  $1.2  billion.  Next  in  order  of 
magnitude  were  taxes  and  rent. 

The  152  percent  increase  between  1  947- 
49  and  I960  in  the  total  cost  of  these 
items     conceals    wide     differences     in   the 


rates  of  growth  of  the  individual  items. 
Rent  increased  233  percent  during  this 
period,  reflecting  the  phenomenal  postwar 
growth  in  food  retailing  and  accompanying 
increases  in  the  use  of  rental  equipment 
and  facilities.  Depreciation  increased  by 
204  percent.  This  resulted  from  a  com- 
bination of  an  increase  in  depreciable 
assets  and  more  liberalized  depreciation 
allowances.  Interest  increased  184  per- 
cent, mainly  as  a  consequence  of  in- 
creased capital  requirements  and  to  some 
extent  higher  interest  rates.  Increases 
for  other  items  were:  Advertising,  160 
percent;  taxes,  124  percent;  and  repairs, 
contributions,  etc.,  91  percent. 

The  proportions  that  the  individual  items 
were  of  the  total  cost  changed  between 
1947-49  and  I960.  Slight  increases  oc- 
curred in  the  proportion  accounted  for 
by  advertising,  depreciation,  interest,  and 
rent,  whereas  the  shares  of  the  remaining 
items  declined. 

Cost  items  considered  here  grew  more 
rapidly  than  the  total  of  the  other  items 
in  the  other  cost  component.  As  noted, 
the  total  of  the  specified  items  increased 
152  percent  from  1947-49  to  1960.  In 
contrast,  the  total  of  the  unspecified  items 
in  the  group  increased  71  percent. 


The  Farm-Retail  Marketing  Bill 


The  farm- retail  marketing  bill  includes 
all  domestic  farm-originated  food  prod- 
ucts bought  by  civilian  consumers  in  this 
country  --  the  same  food  products  covered 
by  the  total  marketing  bill.  But  the 
farm-retail  marketing  bill  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  farm  value  of  these 
products  and  their  value  in  terms  of 
retail  food  store  prices.  Unlike  the  total 
marketing  bill,  it  does  not  include  the 
extra  costs  of  food  eaten  in  restaurants 
and  other  eating  places  or  any  allowance 
for  marketing  charges  saved  by  pur- 
chasing at  less  than  retail  prices. 

Farm- retail  marketing  bill  data,  but  not 
total  marketing  bill  data,  are  available 
for  product  groups   (table  9)*  Restaurants' 


service  costs  for  individual  product  groups 
cannot  be  estimated  accurately,  because 
data  on  the  flow  of  individual  foods  through 
eating  places  are  not  available. 

The  farm-retail  marketing  bill  rose 
about  2  percent  from  I960  to  1961,  as 
did  the  total  marketing  bill.  The  marketing 
bill  for  each  of  the  product  groups  in- 
creased. But  for  each  of  the  groups 
except  poultry  and  eggs,  this  bill  rose 
less   than   the    farm-retail  marketing  bill. 

During  the  last  11  years,  the  farm- 
retail  marketing  bill  increased  about  70 
percent,  slightly  less  than  the  total  mar- 
keting   bill.        The     two     series    no   longer 
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have    distinctly   divergent   trends,    as  they      considerably       faster 
did   from    1939   to    1945,   when  extra  costs       costs, 
for     food     eaten     away    from    home     rose 


than      farm- retail 


Table  8« — Costs  of  selected  items,   and  noncorporate  profits   in  the  food  marketing  bill, 

by  type  of  firm,  19^-7-^9  average  and  I960  l/ 


Item 


Processors 


Average 
1947.49 


I960 


Wholesalers  2/ 


Average 
1947-49 


I960 


Retailers  ^/ 


Average 
1947-49 


I960 


Total 


Average 
1947-49 


I960 


Advertising. . 

Depreciation. 

Interest 

Taxes  paid  4/ 

Rent 

Repairs,  con- 
tributions , 
bad  debts. . . 

Profits  (pre- 
tax) $J 


Total. 


Mil. 
dol. 

329 
238 

45 

240 

50 


243 
53 


Mil. 
dol. 


739 
116 
526 
179 


434 


1,198   2,969 


Mil. 
aol. 

42 
43 
14 
52 
18 


24 
26 


Mil. 
dol. 

90 
116 

36 
101 

65 


72 
30 


Mil. 
dol. 

107 
126 
14 
134 
163 


71 
85 


Mil. 

dol. 

265 
383 
55 
327 
525 


140 
130 


219 


510 


700   1,825 


Mil. 
dol. 

478 
407 

73 
426 

231 


338 
164 


2,117 


Mil. 
dol. 

1,244 

1,238 

207 

95^ 
769 


646 
246 


5,304 


l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Merchant  wholesalers  of  groceries  and  related  products. 

j/  Includes  retail  food  stores;  does  not  include  restaurants  and  other  eating  places. 

4/  Includes  property,  social  security,  unemployment  insurance,  State  income,  and 
franchise  taxes,  license  fees,  etc.,  but  does  not  include  Federal  income  tax. 

5/  Profits  are  for  noncorporate  firms  only;  however,  the  estimates  are  based  on  the 
corporate  concept  of  profits. 
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. — Farm-retail  marketing  bill  for  domestic  farm  food  products  purchased  by  civilian  consumers,  farm  value, 
and  retail  cost,  all  farm  foods  and  five  major  commodity  groups,  United  States,  annual  I929-I961  l/ 


;  All  farm  foods  2/ 

Meat 

products    [ 

Dairy  products   " 

Poultry  and 

eggs  ; 

Bakery  and  c 
products 

ereal : 

Fruits  and 
vegetables 

Year 

Mar- 
ket- 

Farm 

Re- 
tail 

Mar- 
ket- 

Farm 
value 

Re-  ; 
tail; 

Mar- 
ket- 

Farm 
value 

Re-  ; 
tail; 

Mar- 
ket- 

Farm 
value 

Re-  ; 
tail; 

Mar- 
ket- 

Farm 
value 

Re-  ; 
tail' 

Mar- 
ket- 

Farm 
value 

Re- 
tail 

ing 
bill 

value 

cost 

ing 
bill 

3/ 

cost. 

ing 
bill 

1/ 

cost. 

ing 
bill 

3/ 

cost. 

ing 
bill 

3/ 

cost; 

ing 

bill 

3/ 

cost 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

1929 

1.86 

7.22 

17.08 

2.22 

2.23 

4.45 

1.57 

1.76 

3-33 

•  58 

1.12 

1.70 

2.18 

.68 

2.86 

2.68 

1.21 

3.89 

1930 

9.82 

6.33 

16.15 

2.31 

1.94 

4.25 

1.56 

1.57 

3-13 

•  58 

•93 

1-51 

2.22 

•  56 

2.78 

2.55 

1-13 

3.68 

1931 

8.40 

4.66 

13.06 

2.21 

1.37 

3.58 

1.41 

1.25 

2.66 

■  49 

.71 

1.20 

1.89 

•  35 

2.24 

1.98 

.86 

2.84 

1932  

7.21 

3.40 

10.61 

1.76 

•  91 

2.67 

1.24 

■  97 

2.21 

•  34 

•  54 

.88 

1.65 

.26 

1-91 

1.68 

.61 

2.29 

1933  

7.30 

3.56  10.93 

1.68 

■  92 

2.61 

1.21 

•  96 

2.17 

•  32 

.48 

.80 

1.60 

•  34 

2.00 

1.86 

•73 

2.59 

1934  

7-92 

4.27 

12.52 

1.90 

1.13 

3.26 

1.24 

1.12 

2.36 

.40 

.58 

•98 

1.81 

.47 

2.38 

2.03 

.80 

2.83 

1935  

7.58 

5.02 

12.94 

1.70 

1.49 

3-39 

1.29 

1.29 

2.58 

•  34 

■  75 

1.09 

1-75 

■  52 

2.41 

2.02 

■79 

2.81 

1936 

8.51 

5.78  14.29 

2.00 

1-79 

3-79 

1-39 

1.42 

2.81 

■  39 

•  77 

1.16 

1.93 

•  58 

2.51 

2.22 

1.00 

3.22 

1937 

8.20 

5.98  14. 18 

2.05 

1.90 

3-95 

1.41 

1.49 

2.90 

•  43 

.81 

1.24 

1.92 

.61 

2.53 

1.81 

.95 

2.76 

1938 

8.18 

5.20 

13.39 

1.86 

1-71 

3-57 

1.40 

1.32 

2.72 

•  39 

•  77 

1.16 

2.01 

.41 

2.42 

1.78 

.78 

2.56 

1939  

8.19 

5-17 

13.37 

1.85 

I.69 

3.54 

1.44 

1.32 

2.76 

•  38 

.72 

1.10 

1.87 

•  39 

2.26 

1.93 

.86 

2.79 

1940 

8.5 

5-6 

14.1 

1-9 

1.8 

3-7 

1.5 

1-5 

3-0 

.4 

.8 

1.2 

1-9 

.4 

2-3 

2.0 

•  9 

2.9 

194l 

9.2 

7-1 

16.3 

1.8 

2.5 

4.3 

1.7 

1.7 

3-4 

.4 

1.0 

1.4 

2.0 

•  5 

2.5 

2.2 

1.1 

3.3 

1942  

10.5 

9-3 

19.8 

1.7 

3-2 

4.9 

2.0 

2.1 

4.1 

.6 

1.4 

2.0 

2.2 

•  7 

2-9 

2.6 

1-5 

4.1 

1943  

11.1 

11.4 

22.3 

1.8 

3.6 

5.2 

2.0 

2-3 

4.3 

•  7 

2.0 

2.7 

2.4 

■  9 

3-3 

2.4 

2.1 

5-0 

19^4  

11.4 

11.6 

22.5 

1-9 

3-7 

5-3 

2.0 

2-5 

4.5 

■  7 

1.8 

2-5 

2-3 

•  9 

3-1 

3-1 

2.3 

5-3 

1945  

12.5 

12.6 

24.4 

1.7 

3-7 

5.0 

2.2 

2.6 

4.8 

.8 

2-3 

3-1 

2.6 

1.0 

3-5 

4.0 

2.5 

6.4 

1946 

15.6 

15-7 

30.8 

2.4 

5-2 

7-3 

2.8 

3-5 

6.3 

1.0 

2.4 

3-4 

3.0 

1-3 

4.2 

4.7 

2.6 

7-2 

1947 

18.0 

18.7 

36.7 

3-4 

7-3 

10.7 

3-1 

3-8 

6-9 

1.1 

2.7 

3-8 

3.3 

1.5 

4.8 

5.3 

2.6 

7-9 

1948 

19.9 

19-3 

39-2 

3-8 

7-5 

11.3 

3-5 

4.1 

7.6 

1.2 

3.0 

4.2 

3.9 

1-5 

5-4 

5.4 

2.4 

7.8 

19^9  

20.8 

16.9 

37-7 

4.0 

6.5 

10.5 

3.4 

3-5 

6.9 

1.2 

2.8 

4.0 

4.3 

1.2 

5-5 

5.6 

2.3 

7-9 

1950 

20.9 

17.6 

38.5 

4.1 

7-2 

11-3 

3-4 

3-6 

7.0 

1.3 

2.6 

3-9 

4.3 

1-3 

5-6 

5-5 

2.2 

7-7 

1951 

22.8 

20.0 

42.8 

4.2 

8.0 

12.2 

3-9 

4.1 

8.0 

1.5 

3.2 

4.7 

4.7 

1.4 

6.1 

6.1 

2.5 

8.6 

1952  

24.5 

19.8 

44.3 

4.9 

7-7 

12.6 

4.1 

4.3 

8.4 

1.5 

3.1 

4.6 

4.9 

1-3 

6.2 

6.7 

2.7 

9-4 

1953  

25.1+ 

19.1 

44.5 

5-3 

7-2 

12.5 

4.3 

3-9 

8.2 

1.5 

3-3 

4.8 

5.0 

1.4 

6.4 

6.7 

2.5 

9-2 

1954  

26.1 

18.4 

44.5 

5-4 

7.2 

12.6 

4.5 

3-8 

8.3 

1.6 

2.7 

4.3 

5.0 

1.4 

6.4 

6.8 

2.5 

9-3 

1955  

27.8 

18.3 

46.1 

6.1 

6.7 

12.8 

4.8 

4.0 

8.8 

1-5 

3-0 

4.5 

5-2 

1-3 

6.5 

7-3 

2.5 

9-8 

1956  

29-3 

18.7 

48.0 

6.3 

6.8 

13.1 

5.0 

4.2 

9-2 

1.7 

2.9 

4.6 

5.5 

1.3 

6.8 

7-5 

2.7 

10.2 

1957 

30.  4 

19-5 

49.9 

6.5 

7.6 

14.1 

5-3 

4.3 

9-6 

1.8 

2.8 

4.6 

5.7 

1.3 

7-0 

7.8 

2.7 

10.5 

1958 

31-9 

20.8 

52.7 

6.5 

8.6 

15.1 

5-5 

4.3 

9.8 

1-9 

3-1 

5.0 

6.3 

1-3 

7.6 

8.2 

2.7 

10.9 

1959  

33-8 

20.0 

53.8 

7-4 

8.1 

15.5 

5.8 

4.3 

10.1 

1-9 

2.7 

4.6 

6.4 

1.2 

7-6 

8.6 

2-9 

11-5 

i960 

3^.8 

20.7 

55-5 

7.6 

8.2 

15.8 

5-8 

4.5 

10.3 

1.8 

3-0 

4.8 

6.7 

1.2 

7-9 

9.0 

2.9 

11.9 

1961  4/  

1962  

1963  

35.6 

20.8 

56.4 

7-7 

8.3 

16.0 

5-9 

4.4 

10.3 

2.1 

2.8 

4.9 

6.8 

1-3 

8.1 

9-1 

3.0 

12.1 

1964  

1/  Retail-cost  estimat 
and  bought  by  civilian  c 
what  the  food  would  have 
farm-retail  marketing  bi 
which  the  marketing  bill 
have  been  revised. 

2/  Includes  vegetable 
table. 

3/  The  estimated  farm 
the  farm  values  of  other 

4/  Preliminary  estimat 


represent  cost  at  retail  food  store  prices  of  all  domestic  farm  foods  that  were  both  sold  by  farmers 
onsumers  in  this  country.   Farm  food  products  sold  in  the  form  of  meals  are  included  but  are  valued  at 

cost  in  retail  stores.   Farm  value  is  adjusted  to  eliminate  imputed  value  of  nonfood  byproducts.   The 
11  is  the  difference  between  the  farm  value  and  retail  cost  except  for  the  years  1933-35  and  1943-46  in 

for  some  groups  is  adjusted  for  processor  taxes  or  Government  payments  to  processors.  Data  for  1952-60 

oil  products,  sugar,  and  other  food  products  in  addition  to  the  five  commodity  groups  given  in  this 

values  of  milk,  eggs,  fruits,  lard  and  vegetable  shortening  used  in  bakery  products  were  deducted  from 

commodity  groups  and  added  to  the  farm  value  of  the  bakery  and  cereal  products  group, 
es. 


Data  for  1913-28  are  published  in  Farm-Retail  Spreads  for  Food  Products,  USDA,  Misc.  Pub.  741,  1957,  table  33,  p.  49. 


Economic  Research  Service. 


Estimates  do  not  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii  because  of  inadequate  data. 
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